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Reasons given by Natives of Greenland for believing the ) 
Existence of a Supreme Being. , 


[From Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes.] 


Missionary being once in company with some baptized int 
Greenlanders, expressed his wonder how they could for- 
werly lead such a senseless life, void of all reflection. Upon . 
this, one of them answered as follows: “ It is true, we were 

ignorant heathens, and knew nothing of a God or a Saviour; 

tod indeed who should tell us of him ‘till you came? But thou 

Must nut imagine that no Greenlander thinks about these things. 

Iniyself have often thought, a kajah (a canoe or boat), with 

all its tackie and implements, does not grow into existence of 

itself, but must be made by the labour and ingenuity of man ; 

and one that does not understand it, would directly spoil it. 

Now, the meanest bird has far more skill displayed in its struc- 

tore than the best kajah, and no man can make a bird. But 

there is still far greater art shown in the formation of a man 

than of any other creature. Who was it that made him? i 

bethought me, he proceeded from his parents, and they from 

their parents. But some must have been the first parents ; 

whence did they come ? Common report informs me they grew 

outof the earth. But if so, why does it not still happeo that 

hen grow out of the earth? And from whence did this same 

earth itself, the sea, the sun, the moon, and stars arise into ex- 

isttence? Ceriainly there must be some Being who made all 

these things ; a Being that always was, and can never cease to 
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be. He must be inexpressibly more mighty, knowing, an 
wise, than the wisest man. He must be very good tov, fy 
every thing that he has made ts guod, useful, and necessary fy 
us. Ah, did [ but know him, how would | love him, and by 
nour hin! But who has seen him? Who has ever conversed 
with him? None of us poor men.’ Yet there may be men 100, 
who know something of him. Oh, could L but speak with 
such! Therefore (said he), as soon as ever I heard You speak 
of this Great Being, | believed it directly with ail ‘my heat 
because Lad so long desired to hear it.” 

This testimony was confirmed by the others, with more or 
fewer attendant circumstances, As, for instance, they Super 
added: “ A man is made quite diferent from the beasts, The 
brates have no understanding, but they serve for food to each 
other, and ail for the use of man. But man has an intelligen, 
soul, is subject to no creature in the world, and yet man js 
afraid of the future state. Who is it that he is afraid of there? 
Chere must be a Great Spirit, that has the dominion over yy 
Oh, did we but know him ! Oh, bad we but him for cur friend? 





MARIA MONTFORD; 
Or, the Cons quences of Ludiscreti i. 
(Concluded from Page 720.) 


~ECURE of the person of his prize, and put in possession 
J of the sum of five thousand pounds, the bequest of a 
relation, and Maria’s own property on the day of marriage, 
Hlarlowe begun his cxveer, on the return of the fugitive 
from their vorthern expedition, by discharging some of his 
most pressing debts, and launching out into a train of er 
pences and extravagancies, at once absurd, foolish, and 
ruinous to their present peace and fuiure prospects of felicity, 
had he even been in possession of the whole of Mr. Mont 
ford’s wealih, which be had the vanity and presumption to 
imagine would one cay be the cas } 


, 


then oniy be the 
rewaid mest justly due to his superlative deserts. Unae 
guainted with the value of money, aud always accustomed to 
the command of al! she desired, Maria sought not to check 
the extravagance of her husband; but rapidly sailed down 
the stream of folly and dissipation, carcless of to-morro®, 
and unapprehensive of the miseries which were about wv 
overwhelm her. 

sy the time the Harlowes returned from the north, and 
passed ashort while in the midst cf the gaieties of one or 
two fashiyuable watering places they visited on ‘their rouie, 
theit 
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iheir regiment was removed to Exeter, whither they hastened 


do; vod, arriving in that ancient and populous city, engaged 
an expensive ready-farnished house, aud pursued the high road 


destruction, in the race of folly and extravagance. As 
Matia’s tem per was sanguine, and her mind but little accus- 
med to reflection, she did not permit herself to doubt of her 
parents” speedy reconciliation and forgiveuess. Froin a town, 
vhere they had stopped a day on tlieir way back, herself and 
Horlowe had written to Mr.and Mrs. Montford, and, after the 
lapse of short time, they” began to look for answers to their 
penitential epistles. But days and weeks elapsed, and no reply 
arived. Maria began to feel alarmed, and Harlowe too became 
impatient, and doubtful it his hopes would be so speedily 
ralized as he had flattered himself. “At length a letter 
came, but it was not from either of her parents ; it wus 
written by a gentleman in the profession of the law, at 
Bristol, acquainting Mrs. Harlowe, that a fortuight pre- 
yions to the date of his letter, her father had been atiacked 
by the gout in his stomach, which in a few hours put a 
petiod to bis existence ; but not until he had executed a 
new will, bequeathing one half of his large property to Mrs. 
Montford, for her life, and to the children of his niece (the 
wife of a clergyman in Wales) at her decease ; the other half 
for the sole use of acbaritable institution in Bristol, of which 
hehad long been a firm supporter ; excepting only the sum of 
two thousand pounds, to be latd out in an annuity, for the use 
of his daughter, who, he added, would ere long tee! all the 
direful consequences of ingratitude and indiscretion ; aud, he 
doubted not, be reiuced to beggary by the husband she had 
% unwisely chosen. Mrs. Monttord, the writer added, was 
theron the eve of departure for Yorkshire, in order to pass 
some time with a sister married in that county, and where 
he judged it most provable she would in future fix her re- 
sidence. 

To paint Mavia’s grief, and se!f-upbraidings, on the perusal 
of this letter, or describe the disappointment and chagrin of 
her unworthy buasband, is beyond the power of language, 
Suffice it to say, each was sincere in their regrets, and each 
secretly repented of their imprudence and precipitancy. But 
Fegrets and retrospect ons under secit Circthiustances are 
tnavailinxg, and both Harlowe and Maria were of too unree 
flecting dispositions to resign for any length of time the 
amusements and guieties of the present moment, tor any con- 
sideration of future consequc ness, or various reflections on the 
pat. la ashort while, therefore, they »ppeared to have re- 
covered trom the shock they bad sustained, and resumed their 
former mode of living. Maria, indecd, occasionally recalled 
t0memory her former happy home, and the tendérness of 
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her affectionate parents; but her natural volatility, and th 
incessant round of company in which she was engaged, pre 
vented a very frequent recurrence to such reflections, He 
husband she, however, about that period, began to view ip bis 
natural colours, and ever hasty and impetuous in her €MOLions, 
when once her eyes were opened to his defects, contewp 
succeeded to the indifference which had been some time 
gradually increasing, and she became a prey to intern! 
wretchedness and misery. She despised the being to whom 
she was linked; she saw he was selfish, extravagant, lice. 
tious, and, she feared, .dishonourable ; in a word, she viewed 
him with adegree of horror, and plunged yet more deeply into 
the dangerous vortex of dissipation to drown reflection, aad 
avoid the greatest of all human evils—domestic discord ang 
disagreements. 

The major of Harlowe’s regiment was a gay man, and 
from the moment of his first introduction to Maria ke 
marked her as his prey. Her innaie modesty, delicacy and 
vircue, were, however, so conspicuous, even in the midst 
of all her follies, that he was aware it would requires 
considerable length of time, and nota little good manceuying, 
to carry his projects into execution, and add the wife of bia 
he styled lis triend to the list of victims who had fale 
sacrifices to the liceniiousness and vanity of his corrupt mind. 
By the most delicate attentions he contrived to shew the u» 
fortunate Maria how greatly he admired her, and on all occe 
sions displayed the utmost deference to ber most trivial seat 
ments and opinions; applying to her in every asgument, 
wherein a decision was required, and by a thousand nameles 
methods evinced bis apparent respect and admiration ; whik, 
innocent and unsuspicious of the lurking deceptions of bis 
heart, he daily ingratiated himself more and more into the 
good opinion of his intended victim ; who felt for him tha 
sort of esteem and regard, which, though not amountiog 
to what would be termed love, was to her the wost da- 
gerous sentiment she could have cherished, and the bes 
possible auxiliary to his designs the major could have & 
sired. 

In this state affairs continued for several months, during 
which period the wily seducer was making rapid advance 
in the good opinion of Maria; the thoughtless couple wert 
wasting, to the last remnant, their little store of wealth; 
and Harlowe, who had long perceived the majors pee 
chant for his wife, and secretly cherished the hope of i 
terminating in an amour, was. becoming more and mor 
inclined to lend a helping hand to the affair ; and since be 
did not receive with her the fortune he expected, ender 
vour at least to make something of her person, by com 
niviog 
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piving at her infamy. In a word, as bad minds shortly 
come to know each other, and that neither Harlowe nor 
the major were restrained from assimilating by any tics of 
delicacy or honour, they mutually agreed, as there seemed 
po likelihood of Maria’s voluntary desertion of the paths 
of virtue, to make use of other means to effect the end in 
view; for which purpose an excursion was playned to a 
distant part of the country Maria had frequentiy expressed 
awish to visit, when it was settled the major sheuld be 
admitted to the chamber of the unsuspecting wife by. her 
worthless miscyeant of a husband himself; when, after pass 
ing the night in that situation, if she dared to remonstrate, 
or upbraid either for their treachery, she was to be terrified 
into silence by threats of exposure to the scoffs and sneers of 
the world. 

The plon artfully Jaid, compleiely succeeded ; and when 
Maria discovered too late that she had fallen a victim to her 
husband’s baseness, she was frantic with pission, she raved, 
and accused her betrayer ot! cruelty and basehess; she 
called on Harlowe, and bitterly reproached him with infamy 
and dishowour ;, vowing never to suivive her disgrace, and, 
inthe height of her despair, cursing the hour she quitted 
the proiection of her parents, aud linked herself to villainy and 
meanness. 

But it is useless to dwell upon a scene replete with nonght 
save misery and distraction upon one part, and of such i ifamy 
aad barbarity upon the ether. Suffice it to add, the agitation 
of Maria’s mind produced a fever of the most alarming natures 
for several weeks she languished on a bed of sickness, her reae 
son was impaired, and, during the paroxysms of her disorder, 
her self-upbraidings, for what she termed the murder of her 
father, and the destruction of her mother’s peace, were uncea- 
sing. Repose was denied her; and, if at any time a transient 
forgettulness stole upon her weary frame, she would suddenly 
awake with a cry of terror, and either revert to her former self- 
reproaches, or accuse the major and ber husband of cruelty 
and perfidy. Of Harlowe she could not endure the sight, nor 
Wat she ever prevailed on, voluntarily, to admit him for an ine 
stant to her presence. “ Let me die im peace,” she would often 
say, during her lucid intervals; “ L wish to die in charity with 
all mankind, if it is possible; but if [ am compelled to rest my 
eyes on the destroyer of my repose, 1 cannot answer for my re- 
solution, nor say to what excess my strong sense of injury may 
carry me. IL have prayed,” added she, one day, about a week 
previous to her dece se, “ for the reformetion of those to 
whom [ owe wy destruction May the Almighty grant them 
sincere repentance of their sins, and pardon their guilt as § 
do !” 

At 
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At length exhausted nature sunk into éternal rest, and the spi- 
rit of the wretched Maria fled, we trust, to the regions of 2 
blessed immortality. Her worthless husband, no longer bribed 
in the bands of intimacy with his villathous coadjutor, beeame 
so deeply involved in pecuniary embarrassmen.s, that he was 
necessitated to dispose of his commission ; the sale of which 
was, however, insufficient io ‘satisfy the demands of half his 
creditors, and he was, in consequence, arrested and thrown into 
prison, where he lingered out his ill spent life, a martyr to diss 
ease, poor, friendless, and despised, as he most justly merited: 
The major, in whom some sparks of feeling still remaite, 
shocked a! his own conduct, and accusing himself as the cause 
of Maria's death, also quitted the regiment, and retired toa 
small estate he possessed in Northumberland, where he passed 
the residue of his days in seclusion froin the world ; and, itis 
to be hoped, a sincere penitent for his various acts of injustice, 
cruelty, and perfily, towards that pait of the creation it was 
meant for man to cherish and protect. 

Mrs. Montford survived the death of her daughter but a 
few monttis. She had never heard of her indisposition, or des 
cease, until the public prints announced it to lier, at the housé 
of her sister ; when the shock was too great, in addition to 
her former sufferings, to permit her longer to enjoy any pros 
pect of comfort on this side eternity, and she fell a sacrifice to 
grief, and the disappuintment of foud parental hopes and ex- 
pectations. 

Thus fell the unfortunate and imprudent Maria Montford, 
ere she bad completed the twenty-third year of her age ; in the 
first instance, the victim of romantic weakness and indiscre- 
tion; in the last, the sacrifice of baseness and dishonour, 
Would to heaven the perusal of her short history could make 
a sufficiently forcible impression on the minds of the youthful 
readers of this tale to deter them froin the commission of simi- 
Jar acts of imprudence, disobedience, and precipitancy ; and 
Jead them seriously to reflect, and ever bear in mind, that the 
man who seeks to withdraw a woman froin the duty she owes 
her parents, abd act in opposition to the wishes of her real 
friends, must be prompted either by some sinister motives hé 
dare not avow, or selfishly seeking to gratify his own wishes, 
at the too probable expense of her future peace and happi- 
ness ! 

Beware, then, ye credulous and romantic fair; ere it is too 
late think on the consequences which may result from your in- 
diseretions. Let “ wisdom be the offspring of reflection, fa- 
ther than the bitter fruit of experience ;” for of all the numee 
rous svurces of mental wreteheduess self-accusation 1s the most 
distracung ; and— 
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Of all the numerous ills that burt our peace, 

That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish, 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 

That to our folly or our guilt we owe.’ 





IRISH SUNDAY. 


{From Mrs. Leadbeater’s Cottage Dialogues among the Irish 
Peusantry.] 


Rose. *OODMORROW, Nancy, why are you milking the 
cow so late? 

Nancy. Because | went to bed tired after the d: iy’s diver- 
sion, and neither Tim nor | awoke ‘till near eight o ‘clock. 

Rose. Well, Nancy, we always get ope arlier on Monday 
moming, than any in the week. It is a pleasant time to 
begin any fresh job of work, and one is so rested all Sun- 
day. 

Nancy. The never a one in our house rests, neither cat, nor 
dog, nor any one else. 

Rose. How do you manage to be all so tired? 

Nancy. Why, in the morning we take a good sleep, and 
then Lam hurried to get the breakfast over, and myself and 
the children dressed for prayers, .ad Tin bothers me for a 
button, or a string, or to draw up a hole io his stocking; 
andthen we must ruo every foot of the way to chapel, and 
are olten late after all; and then we are smothering in the 
crowd, after running so fast, so that we canuot think of 
prayers. Then we hurry home to dress a bit of ineat, for Tim 
likes a bit of meat of a Sunday; so Lt broil myself over 
that; and the children run wild wheo there is no school, and 
pester ine looking for them. All the evening we do be rove 
ing here, and roving there, 1 lock the cabin; and many’s 
the good cock and hen we lose on Sundays ; and the children 
set the dog and cat to fight ; so theie’s nothing but hubbub 
from morning “ull night, and Tim scolding us all by turns. 
If he went to wilk, or play, or drink like another man, 
and noi stay watching us, it would be more to my liking. 
Dear me! but b baie a cross man? When he’s of a heerty 
hawour of a fine S$ inday evening, | make him take as out, 
and treat us al! to tea aud cakes; then we're so tired, we can 
hardly strep ourselves to go to bed, and can badly waken in 
the momma sa wr, indeed, we doit care to work so soon after 
such dive reion,. 


Ruse. fi you like, Nancy, Vil tell you bow we pass our 
tune on Sundays. We tise bout as € arly as any Foe ws day, 


aid ready up the place before breakfust, that we may have 
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time to do as [il tell you, all day. After breakfast, we have 
plenty of time to put on us, because our little clothes are 
mended, and laid out over night. Jem and I, always think it 
a pleas.nt walk to the chapel, and do our endeavour to be in 
time for mass. We advise the children to mind what is said, 
and to attend to their duty while they stay there, because it 
is very bad to be diverting themselves, and thinking of other 
things, at the time when they say they go to worship. They 
know that we always took care of them, and listened to their 
little complaints, and eased them if we could, nor never was 
fond of crossing them; so they are for being after us ; wherever 
we go; and if they teaze us sometimes, yet, on the whole, 
itis a great ease to know they are safe, and with them 
that won’t ill advise them. As to our bit of dinner, we like 
to have a bit of meat too on Sundays. I dress it as comforta- 
bly as I can, and we always enjoy ourselves in quietness 
over our clean, good victuals, for which we are very thankful, 
and advise the ebildren to-be sa. If a bit is left, Jem always 
like it to be sent to Molly, our old neighbour ; indeed the 
children would sooner stint themselves, than let her be dis- 
appointed ; and they all wish to carry it to her. Sometimes 
we take a bit of a walk in the evening, or sit at the door 
playing with the children, or call to see a neighbour ; but 
we always read a good book out loud for an hour; and we 
have litthe books, teaching goodness, that we lend to the 
children that can read. So our evening goes over in quiete 
ness ; and | hope we are the better for nt; forit is not good to 
be always thinking of work, no more than diversion, it makes 
us too worldly-minded : and as to feasting and drinking, it is 
neither good tor soul nor body. 
Nancy. | would fall asleep with so much reading. 





POPULATION OF LONDON. 


ITE census for the city being now arranged, we have sub- 

joined a general view of the returns for London, West 
minster, and the respective districts. The returns of the saine 
districts in the year 1801 are added, and the increase in the 
population more minutely stated, while the relative numbers 
of males and females are also given. The disproportion of 
feinales to males is equally general throughout the kingdom; 
notwithstanding, from the registry af births within the bills 
of mortality, it is calculated, that to 105 males, there are 
Jess than 100 females born, The parishes conspicuous fer 
an accession of inbabitauts are also noticed. Sir William 
Petty, in 1682, expected London would go on nares ‘ull 
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the year 2800, at which time he thought the population would 
amount to five millions! Dr. Brakenbridge, in 1754, calculated 
the population of London at 751,812, which was probubly an 
over estimate at that time. 
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Meles. Females. Total. 
57,062 59,693 116,755 
74,530 87,543 162,077 
70,986 82,286 155,272 
3,544 §,257 8,805 
28,579 $2,590 61,169 
26,761 29,994 56,685 
1,818 2,666 4,484 
06,264 127,815 224,079 
79,035 101,787 180,822 
17,229 26,028 44,257 
44,262 52,383 96,645 
$38,585 39,683 73,268 
10,677 12,700 23,377 
86,748 125,121 211,869 
77,366 94,619 171,936 
9,382 30,502 39,884 
64,219 81,346 145,568 
47,499 59,831 107,380 
16,720 21,315 38,233 
34,177 46,770 80,947 
27,364 35,191 62,565 
6,813 11,579 18,392 





The population of London, Westminster, and the above 
districts, by the present census, appears— 

Males 483,781—Females 615,3@83—Total 1,099,108 
Increase in two years, 


138,139 
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The statement for the city of London includes the whole of 
the 105 parishes within the boundaries. 

The population of the city has not increased within th 
last ten years, because its limits are fixed, and a great numbe 
of houses are yearly converted into warehouses, Xc. 

In the estimate for the Surrey district, 12 parishes are in 
cluded, viz. Christchurch, Lambeth, Newington, Camberwel, 
Putney, Clapham, Wandsworth, Rotherhithe, Streatham, Ba. 
tersea, Bermondsey, and Richmond. 

The Middlesex parishes are Kensington, Chelsea, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Chiswick, Ealing, Edmonton, Tottenham, Ea 
field, Harrow, Twickenham, Staines, and Uxbi idge. 

The influx of inhabitants since 1801 appears very conspicuous 
in the undermentioned parishes : 

Increase, 
St. Giles and St. Andrew’s, Holborn 13,948 
St. Mary-le-bone - ~ 11,660 
St. George’s and Pancras - 22,680 
Hackney and Bethnal-green ~ - 15,340 





Clerkenwell and Islington - 11,094 

Lambeth and Newington - 22,711 

Kensington and Chelsea - 8,936 
COMETS. 


{From Nicholson's Encyclopzdia.} 


ESIDES these planets already mentioned, there are some 
other bodies which revolve round the sun, called comets. 
They move in very eccentric eclipses, and their periods of re 
volution are so long, and so uncertainly known, that few are 
ever observed twice. They are only seen by us when they are 
in that part of their orbit which is nearest to the sun, and thea 
they move so fast, that they soon become again invisible to us. 
The number of comets is unknown; numbers of small ones 
have been discovered by telescopes. Their distances are it- 
conceivably great, and most of them move entirely beyond 
the planetary orbiis; though some have descende: below Mars, 
Their appearances are very different.” Some wppear only a 
faint vapour ; others have a nucleus or solid part in the middie, 
When they approach the sun, they put forth the appearance 
of a beard or tail of luminous mater, which is sometimes of 
astuilishing length. These tails are always directed from the 
sun. 
There are three comets, viz. of 1680, 1744, and 1759, that 
deserve to have a farther account of them. 
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The comet of 1680 was remarkable for its near approach to 
the sun; so near, that in its perihelion it was not above a sixth 

rtof the diameter of the luminary from the surface thereof. 
The tail, like that of other comets, increased in Jength and 
brightness as it approached nearer the sun; and grew shorter 
and fainter as it went farther from him and the earth, till that 
and the comet were too far to be any longer visible. 

The comet of 1744 was first seen at Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
December 10, 1743, N.S. From that time it encreased in 
brightness and magnitude as it was coming nearer to the sun. 
lis diameter, when at the distance from the sun from us, mea- 
sured about one minute, which brings it out equal to three 
times the diameter of the earth. It came so near Mercury, 
that if its attraction had been proportionable to its magnitude, 
itwas thought probable it would have disturbed the motion of 
that planet. Mr. Betts, of Oxford, however, from some ob- 
servations made there, and at Lord Macclesfield’s observatory 
st Sherburn, found that when the comet was at its least distance 
from Mercury, and almost twice as near the sun as that planet 
was, it was still distant from him a fifth part of the distance of 
the sun from the earth, and could therefore have no effect upon 
the planet’s motions, He judged the comet to be at least equal 
in magnitude to the earth. He says, that in the evening of Ja- 
puary 23, this comet appeared exceedingly distinct and bright, 
and the diameter of its nucleus nearly equal to that of Jupiter. 
Its tail extended above 16 degrees from its body; and was in 
length, supposing the sun’s parallax 10”, no less than $3 mil- 
lions of miles. 

Dr. Bevis, in the month of May, 1744, made four observa- 
tions of Mercury, and found the places of that planet, calcu- 
lated from correct tables, differed so little from the places ob- 
served, as to shew that the comet had no influence upon Mer- 
cury’s motion. ‘I'he nucleus, which had been always round, on 
the 10th of February appeared oblong, in the direction of the 
tail, and seemed divided into two parts, by a black stroke in 
the middle. One of the parts had a sort of beard brighter 
than the tail ; this beard was surrounded by two unequal dark 
strokes, that separated the beard from the hair of the comet. 
The odd phenomena disappeared the next day, and nothing 
Was seen but irregular obscure spaces like smoke in the middle 
of the tail; and the head resumed its natural form. February 
15, the tail was divided into two branches; the eastern part 
about seven or eight degrees long, the western 24. On the 23d, 
the tail began to be bent ; it showed no tail ’till it was as near to 
the sua as the orbit of Mars; the tail grew longer as it ap- 
proached nearer the sun; and at its greatest length was com- 
puted to equal a third part of the distance ‘of the earth from 
the sun, 

The 
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The comet of 1759 did not make any considerable appear. 
ance by reason of the unfavourable situation of the earth all 
the time its tail might otherwise have been conspicuous; the 
comet being then too near the sun to be seen by as; but de 
serves our particular consideration, as it was the first that eyer 
had its return foretold. With respect to the real nature and 
use of the comets in the system, we are entirely unacquainted, 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


— 


NEWCASTLE ASSIZES, 1811. 
Before Sir A. Chambre, Kut. 





GREY Uv. COOKSON AND CLAYTON, ESORS. 


Me: PARK informed the jury, that this was an action 
i recover damages for false imprisonment. The _plaintif 
is a very respectable gentleman of this town, who was, and is 
now, a woollen-draper; the defendants are magistrates, and 
men of the strictest honour and integrity, and he was extremely 
sorry to see that,iu the present instance, they had overstepped 
their line of duty. [The learned counsel here paid an euloginm 
on our magistrates.) In this instance they had no authority 
to act, and their own warraut of commitment decided the same. 
Mr. Grey had articled himself to Mr. Spencer, a woolle» 
dreper, who is now dead, and in April, 1800, he left him, be 
fore the time of the indenture expired, but with his master’s 
consent. Nine months after this, his lute master, Mr. Spencer, 
goes to the two magistrates, Cookson and Clayton, complait- 
ing, not on oath, that Grey had absented himself from his se 
vice. Mr. Grey accordingly was brought before them. At 
this time Mr. Cookson, one of the defendants, was mayor 
When in custody, Mr. Grey sent for his solicitor, but he being 
from home, bis clerk attended for him ; when he got into the 
mayor's chamber, Mr. Cookson said, “ I want no attornies 
my chamber, I have the act of parliament before me, and wil 
act upon it, and if 1 do wrong | am answerable for it. I will 
either commit Mr. Grey to the house of correction for ont 
month, or he must go back to his master’s service.” The young 
gentleman preferred the former, and he was committed. Me 
Giey moved for a writ of Habeas Corpus in the court of kings 
bench ; and when the warrant of commitment was read, Lord 
Ellenborough ordered him to be instantly discharged. Agree 
ably to statute of Elizabeth, no indenture was legal for ales 
term than seven years. His client bad s»flered much on the 
occasion; he had been unjustly dragged fiom his business sat 
friends, 
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fiends; and confined fifteen days. The expences incurred 
weréalso very Great; he had paid the jailor who accompanied, 
him to London 451. 10s 6d. and 20). in law expences had airea iy. 
beefi paid, and it was from the decision of the jury that he 
was to receive Compens tion. 

This case was-proved in evidence. Verdict for the plaintiff 
1701. damages, subject to leave for defendants to enter a non- 
shit, should this case come within the meaning of the act passed 


43d Geo. ILI. 





Notices of the Arabiaus under the Caliphs. 
[From Bigland’s Geographical and Historical View of the World.] 


]* every point of view, the history of the Arobians forms a 


distinguished feature in that of jaakind. Pnypelled by the 
daring views of one exiraordinat au, they emerged from 
their obscure deserts, where [rob az i vecconeal they lad re« 
mained unnoticed, and almos: unkaown. Bursting on the 
world like a meteor, advane.ug in every direction wi incre 
dible velocity, discipline and tactics were boabdle to resist their 
enthusiastic valour. The Ispse of a single ceatury pros 
duced a total change in their national character. They could 
ho longer be considered as a disiinc: people. Like the Romans, 
after the time of the republic, their blood was mixed with that 
of their captives and subjecis; and the Saracens were only a 
heteroveneous mass, composed of all the nations which they 


had conquered. Greeks, Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, and the 
various tribes of Northern Afiica; all, in fine, who had 
embraced Islamism, and ranged themselves under the ban 
nersof the prophet, were coutounded in oae common appella- 
Hon, 

The vast empiie of the caliphs was, about the middle of 
the eighth ceniury, split iato three separate and independent 
monarchies. The age of barbarism, of rapine and conquest, 
Was terininated : the age of civiliz tion and science succeeded, 
andthe savages of the desert, after having astonished thé 
world by their valour, enlightened it by their studies. The 
lives and manners of the first caliphs were remarkable for their 
simplicity. ‘Their dress was coarse and plain, their fare 
homely, and what modern luxury would call poor. —[t consisted 
chiefly of bread and frit, with little animal food ; and water 
was their wholesome beverage. The frugal meal was sancti- 

d by prayer ; and accompanied with religious exhortations 
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‘when the courtiers and officers were present. 
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The mighty Omar, when he went from Medina to Jery. 
salem, to sign the capitulation and receive the surrender of 
that city, was mounted on a camel, and carried with hima 
bag of corn and another of dates, with a wooden dish, and 
a seathern bottle fullof water Such was the humble equipage 
and simple provision of the most powerful monarch at that 
time uponearth. Such was the manner in which the first caliphs 
showed their contempt for the pomp and pageantry of Persia 
and Constantinople, and their disregard of the things of this 
world. The simplicity of the court of Medina, however, was 
in a great measure laid aside in the palace of Damascus, 
But after the accession of the Abassides, the imperial resi. 
dence of Bagdad rivalled the ancient splendour of Persia, and 
equalled all that has been recorded of oriental magnificence. 
Opulence and splendour were accompanied with arts, com- 
merce, and letters. These, as well as oriental pomp, were, about 
the time of the building of Bagdad, A. D. 762, introduced by 
Almansor, and promoted with ardour by Harun Ai Rasebid, 
Almamon, and successive caliphs. 

The Ommiades of Spain vied with the Abassides on the banks 
of the Tigris in their advancement of learning, and their taste for 
magnificence. The age of Arabian literature commenced 
about the middle of the eighth, and continued ‘till about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, coinciding with the darkest 
period of European ignorance. The sciences of medicine, 
chemistry, astronomy, logic, and algebra, are those in which 
the Arabians chiefly excelled, and to them Europe is indebted 
for the invention, or at least introduction of the cyphers now 
used in arithmetic, and so excellently calculated to facili- 
tate its operations. Ancient history seems not to have greatly 
excited their curiosity. They suffered the heroes of Greece 
and Rome to rest in oblivion. General and partial bis. 
tories of their own nation and age were produeed in abun- 
dance by the Arabian writers; but their historians paid litle 
attention to the affairs of the world, which had been transacted 
previous to ‘he time of Mahomet. Under the despotic govem- 
ment of the caliphate, rhetoric was useless. The poets of 
Greece and Rome would naturally excite the abhorrence of the 
Arabians ; and it could scarcely be expected that the com- 
manders of the faithful should encourage, or the followers 
of the prophet should cultivate, the siudy of their profane 
mythology. Their architecture was reinarkable for expen- 
sive and splendid magnificence, rather than just proportion 
and elegant symmetry. Sculpture and painting were con- 
demned by the Koran, and could not flourish in the empire of 

the caliphs. 

A variety of circumstances concur to form the genius and 
character of nations. ‘The Arabians, though scarcely knowa 
in 
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inthe annals of warfare, were far from being destitute of per- 
sonal courage. Like other semi-barbarians, their valour had 
been constantly exercised in the mutual and unceasing hostili- 
ties of their distinct tribes. Concord alone was wanted to ren- 
der them formidable to foreigners. Their union was at last 
effected by the sagacious policy of their prophet. Religion 
was the political and social bond which united the Arabians. 
Eothusiasin was their stimulus to great enterprises and extraor- 
dinary acts of valour. The debilitated state of the two great 
empires of Constantinople and Persia, afforded, to that sudden 
and extraordinary impulse, a favourable opportunity of exer- 
tion, The first caliphs and their lieutenants, formed by the in- 
struetions, and animated by the views of the prophet, kept up 
among the people the same enthusiasm which he had in- 
spired. The caliphs, assuming and supporting the character of 
successors and representatives of Mahomet, kept alive, by their 
public exhortations, the zeal and enthusiasm of their subjects. 
As the first ministers of religion and commanders of the taith- 
ful, they united in their own persons all spiritual and temporal 
power; and an unbounded veneration for their high character 
and dignity, for some time, maintained in one compact system 
the vast extent of the Arabian empire. But when the caliphate 
was split into different divisions ; when the throne of Mahomet 
became the prize of contention and the seat of usurpation, 
the persons of the caliphs became less venerable, and their au- 
thority less respected. 

_The empire of the Arabians, though divided into three dis- 
tinct caliphates of Asia, Egypt, and Spain, continued some 
time to display an extraordinary splendour, and to flourish in 
commerce, ia letters, and science. But the political and relie 
gious system was followed by a long train of insubordination, 
which undermined the foundetions of this immense empire, 
and caused it gradually to moulder away, and sink under the 
assaults of the Turks, the Mamalukes, and the Spaniards. The 
power, wealth, maguificence, and learning of the Arabians, at 
last totally disappeared. No nation ever rose so rapidly to emi- 
hence,and none ever sunk so completely into primitive obscurity. 





_— — 


SIMON’s CROWN PIECE. 
A’ the dispersion of Dr. Mead’s very valuable collection of 


cvins, in 1755, this beautiful piece was purchased by Mr. 
Hodsol for 121. In 1742, an impression of it sold at Langford’s 
auction for L1|. 5s. and at ihe sale of the duplicates of the 
Biitisin Museum, oa the 29th of lasi month, another, supposed 
to be the identical piece presented by the artist to Charles the 
9 Second, 
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Second, was purchased by Mr. Travtle, at the advanced _ prige 
of one hundred and two. pounds, 

‘Thomas Simon is reported to have been born in Yorkshire, 
but at what particular place has never been ascertained. It js 
singular that tradition should be totally silent on this head, 
since his works have not only been the adiniration of thege 
Jatter times, but were most highly esteemed during his own 
lite, and at the period immediately ensuing, as may be see 
from Mr. Evelyn’s honourable mention of bim in bis discourse 
of medals, printed only $2 yearsafter the reported date of his 
decease. Simon’s first introduction to public notice he has 
been said to owe to Briot, who, in bis way to Edinburgh, through 
Yorkshive, or on his return, met with him, and perceiving the 
astonishing genius he possessed, took him under his tuition, 
When Sir Edward Harley was made master-worker of the 
mint, Simon was appointed to be an assistant engraver there, 
and at Briot’s departure tor France, in 1646, succeeded hima 
the chief artist. In this office be continued during the re 
mainder of the reign of Charles the First, as well as during the 
commonweulth, and was retained at the restoration, ‘till the 
year 1661 or 1662, when, on Reeuer’s coming to England (whe 
had before obtained a promise of employ trom the king), S- 
mon appears to have been dismissed. This circumstance de 
prived bim of the mewns of existence, and induced him to the 
bold expedient of applying to the king himself for justice, 
and of affording his majesty the means of comparing the 
meiits of his late, with those of his present servants. This he 
did by the celebrated crown-picce just noticed, a work of ines 
timable merit, and hither'o unequalled for the beauty and m> 
nuteness of its workmanship. Charles, who, with all nis faalts, 
was an adinirer of, and proficient in the arts, cid not suffer such 
an appeal to histaste and justice to be made in vain: he ap 
pointed Simon his engraver of the seals for lite, and several 
specimens of the admirable manner in which be executed the 
duties of his office remain to this day. Simon's last work Ss 
dated tn 1665, the year of the plague, and it has been always 
supposed that he died tm that year, although every search made 
after the register of his burial has been, hitherto, unattended 
with success. As few of our readers are likelv to have an op 
portunity of secing this rare piece, we shall give the following 
eount of it: 

On the obverse is the head of Charles the Second, laureated, 
having the following mscription : C \ROLVS LL. DEL GRA. 
underneath which js the artist’s name, SIMON, On there 
verse the arms of England, Scotland, France, and [reland, im 
four separate escutcheens, crowned, with the king’s cypher i- 
termixed. In the centre, Saint George on horseback, su 
rounded with the garter and motto, executed with a beauty a0 
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minuteness hitherto unexampled. Round the edge is the fol- 

lowing inscription in capitals : 

TooMas SIMON, MOST. HUMBLY. PRAYS. YouR MAJEsTY 
TO. COMPARE. THIS. HIS. TRIAL. PIECE. WITH. THE 
Dutcu. AND. IF. MORE. TRULY. DRAWN. AND EMBOSSD. 
MORE. GRACEFULLY. ORDERED. AND. MORE ACCURATE- 
LY. ENGRAVENs TO. RELIEVE. HIM. 

Prints of this crown are to be found in Evelyn’s Numismata 
folio, London, 1697, page 239. Vertue’s medals, coins, &c. of 
Simon, 4to. London, 1753, plate 35. and an impression was en- 
graven by KX, Perry, magnified from the original, we believe, 
about the year 1755. The weight of the “original piece is 


gedwt. Oder. 





BINNACLE and COMPASS. 


Patent has been obtained by a gentleman in Liverpool for 

a binnacle and compass. "By this i improvement the same 
compass by which the helmsman is steering on deck is at the 
same time visible in the cabin, thereby enabling the captain to 
have a constant check upon the steersman. The ob _ is ef- 
fected principally by the form-of the glass used. The lamp or 
candle which lights the bintiacle‘is placed in the cabin, of 
course the expence of one light is saved, and ‘all-the inconve- 
niences of blowing‘ out in a 2 squally night, and likewise the 
trouble of trimming the lamp, are avoided ; though the | light 
is exceedingly vivid; yet the binracle shews no light overboard, 
s0 that the vessel cannot be trdced by it in the ni; ght. The bin- 
nacle isso constructed that neither rain nor snow, nor the spray 
of the sea, can enter it; and the compass is so formed that the 
card cannot be unshipped by any violent motion. 


—— 


FEMALE NEAPOLITAN ‘GENIUS. 
\ ARTHA MARCHINA, a Neapdlitin of low birth, but 


of such elevated genius, that, surmounting the impedi- 
ments incident to her humble fortune , she learned with surpyi- 
sing facility several languages, and was no contemptible 
poete ss. These acquireinents, however; wére not capable of 
aising her from the sphere in which she’ was’ born ; and it is 
knowa that, having removed to Rome, she maintained herself 
and her family by making soap. But if, with a mind of such 
energy, she had ‘possessed the opportunities for study which 
n lave had, Martha Machina would have been emi- 


D 

we hot only among her own sex, bat among men. She died 

a theage of 46 , in 1646. 
Vol. 5 91. 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to F. Brown's Charade, inserted the 
1st of July, , 


M* worthy friend, may you and me, 
The TOMB-STONE often view! 
For svon to all that’s dear on earth 

We both must bid adieu. 








Answer, by F. Daw, of Landulph, to 7. Chapple’s Rebus, inserted Fuly 1, 


4% - initials join, they’ll bring to view 
The pleasant SUMMER, so adieu! 


*,* J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston ; Caroline Caines, at Lion's. 
gate; Christopher Caines, Dorchester; J. Kerby, of Helston ; J. Sansom, 
jun. of Wareham; W. Bettell, A. Keen, G. Smith, and J. Taparell, of Ply. 
mouth ; T. Byrt, and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; G Couch, jun. of St. 
German’s; R. Gidley, jun. of Dean Prior; Y. Z. of Exeter; and Walter 
Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, have also answered this rebuse 








Answer, by A. Keen, of Plymouth, to G. C. P.’s Rebus, inserted Fuly 8. 


[& kind Sir, find out one night, 
That ATLAS was renown’d for might. 


ar We have received the like answer from J. Kerby, of Helston. 








A CHARADE, by #. Chapple, of Coldridge. 


OW bounteous harvest crowns the land, 
My first receives the golden store ; 
My second keeps my first secure, 
And firmly holds the lofty door. 
These parts conjoin’d will make appear 
A pleasant town in Devonshire. 





An REBUS, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 


Kind of serpent, gents. you must, 
With Judah’s son combine ; 
And let the parts, without delay, 
In transposition shine. 
Oh! reader! ’tis my earnest wish 
That neither you nor me 
May e’er experience such a woe, 
Such baneful misery. 








A REBUS, ly Fobn Strike, near Launceston. 


E bards, who have been fam’d of old, 
Part of yourself pray first unfold; 
A vowel secondly expound ; 
A numeral must next be found; 
A forviga river make appear; 
An interjection forms the rear: 
These parts combin’d, in order true, 
An animal will come to view. 


9 POETRY. 
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ODE TO THE AEOLIAN HARP. 





UF the bright meridian steep 
Apollo drives his radiant wain ; 
While the sultry noments creep 

The reaper seeks the shaded plain, 
And where the scented woodbine blows 
Invokes the god of bland repose, 
Who, cheerful, granting his request, 
Enwraps him in his balmy vest, 


But I, to sleepless grief, a prey, 
Seek the willow-shaded dell; 
And, shelter'd from the solar ray, 
Ask a charm my woe to quell 
From thee, aerial iyre! 
For now, to coo] the burning beam, 
Propitious from the lucent stream 
Favonius springs, 
And in his train Harmonia brings, 
Attended by her choir; 
Around thy shell 
They anxious dwell, 
Fraught with ewulative fire 
The genial god expands his wings, 
Awakes thee trom thy slumb’ring dream, 
And gently agitates the strings, 
And weaves the sweet impassion’d theme, 


Sounds as sweet as Orpheus sung 
In wild succession glibly roll, 
Enchant my breast, enchain my tongue, 
With bliss electric fill my soul 
Hark! ’tis brisk, sy mphonivus, slow ; 
Now thou art touch’d by adagio; 
And ere the soothing sounds expire 
Tremola shakes the trilling wire, 
Murm’nng sweetly ; now she hies, 
And allegro her place supplies ; 
Sweet she spins the sprightly song, 
As o’er the chords her fingers glide, 
Exquisite passions on me throng, 
And bid my sorrows all subside. 


Triletto’s grace the various notes prolong, 
While deep-ton’d basso lingers thro’ the song, 


And yields a rich, impressive piace; 
As sotter airs may intervene, 

Thus shade displays each tiner trace, 
W hile Sol illumes the sylxan scene; 

With choral shell from yonder bow, 
That grects the margin of the rill, 
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Sweet echo bids her numbers flow, 
With poly glotta’s varied skill. 


Harp! that feel’st each glowing finger, 
Oh lengthen out the magic spell! 

When thy sounds no longer linger 
With melancholy I must dweil! 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 


$6 She was beautiful; andif ever I felt the full force of an honest heart, it 


was the moment I saw her.”—STERNE’s MARtia. 


AR down the banks by Truro’s tide 
ihe morning sun-beams play’d; 
There came to sce its waters gli ie, 
That sweet, that heavenly maid! 


She came; the sweetest bloom of May, 
A book clasp’d with her lily hands ; 
Sweet was the morn she came that way, 

Her feet mov’d lightly o’er the sands. 


Soft be thy days as thou art fair, 
Sweet as the virtues of thy mind; 
Breathe soft on you the slumbring air, 
*Tillthy sweet form no more shail shine. 


Ye vernal beauties of this mead, 
You once were every charm to me! 
But ah! your sweet delusions fled, ; 
Once happy thought beneath this tree. 


How oft I’ve wander’d from the ville 
Towards thy fav’rite shed! 

To hear the streamlet’s murm’ring rill— 
But ali those joys are tled. 


Responsive music here to you 
In many-a blissful hour I paid; 
Till Delia came your flow’rs to view, 
That sweet, that heavenly maid! 


Sweet is this shade, and sweet the shrill 

Of that sweet bird that 'sings to me; 
Dear is the shade on yonder hill! 

Who hither comes? Deiia! ’tis shes 
She comes to list our cheerless tale, 
Dearest alternative to me; 

She, loveliest visiterof Cornwall’s vale? 
is coming here your charms to see. 


But Oh! if you must be forgot, 
Sweet native of the sky, 

Why did I sec that awful spot 
Where first I caught your eve? 
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